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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The C. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brnte Communism 
or CompLex MarriAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any briet 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida. is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. ‘They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 





COMFORT. 





BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 


Hast thou o’er the clear heaven of thy soul 
Seen tempests roll ? 

Hast thou watched all the hopes thou wouldst 
have won 
Fade, one by one? 

Wait till the clouds are past, then raise thine eyes 
To bluer skies. 

Hast thou gone sadly through a dreary night, 
And found no light, 

No guide, no star to clear thee through the plain, 
No friend save pain ? 

Wait and thy soul shall see, when most forlorn, 
Rise a new morn. 


Hast thou beneath another’s stern control 
Bent thy sad soul, 

And wasted sacred hopes and precious tears ? 
Yet calm thy fears, 

For thou canst gain, even from the bitterest part, 
A stronger heart. 

Hast thou found life a cheat, and worn in vain 
Its iron chain? 

Has thy soul bent beneath earth’s heavy bond ? 
Look thou beyond ; 

If life is bitter—there forever shine 
Hopes more divine. 

Hast thou found nought within thy troubled life 
Save inward strife ? 

Hast thou found all she promised thee deceit, 
And hope a cheat? 

Endure, and there shall dawn within thy breast 
Eternal rest. 


HOW WE RECEIVE GOD. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HE quality of spirit which God delights 

to meet and enter into loving relations 
with, is that of childlike receptivity. We shall 
find, by watching our experience, that at those 
times when we feel the least strength in our- 
selves, we are always surprised by some mani- 
festation of Christ’s power in us. And the 
reason is obviously this; we are then more 
likely to be divested: of pride and self-suffi- 
ciency, and have more of that quietness and 
confidence that a¢tracts strength. When the 
mind is filled with its own thoughts and plans, 
there is no room for the spirit of God to flow 
in. But in a state of perfect abandonment to 
his will, without a thought or care for any thing 
but to be a medium of his Spirit, then—wheh 
we least expect it—we are made conscious of a 
new life working in us, giving vigor and efficien- 
cy to every part of our nature. To be recep- 
tive, to wait on the Lord, and to be pure in 
heart, are nearly synonymous expressions. To 
wait on the Lord is to be in an attitude to re- 
ceive his Spirit, and none ever wait in vain; 
but “they that wait on the Lord shall renew 
their strength.” And to be pure in heart, is 
to be free from double-mindedness, and this 
too is the only state in which we can be open 
to God’s Spirit. In direct connection with the 
expression, “Draw nigh to God and he will 





{ New Series. Vol. X1., No.24 
Whole No. 1514. 
draw nigh to you”—James says, “ Purify your 
hearts, ye double-minded.” Christ also says, 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 

see God.” 


THE NEW LIFE. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

F we have embraced Christ’s death as ours 
and his resurrection as ours, we are plaut- 
ed on entirely new soil; our relations to the 
universe are all changed. Instead of growing 
out of the earth and drawing our life from 
the earth, we grow out of God. Accordingly, 
Paul says that Christ died for all, “that they 
which live should not henceforth /ive unto them- 
selves, but unto him that died for them and 
rose again.” To live unto ourselves is the 
same thing as to live unto the flesh; and to 
live unto the flesh is the same thing as to grow 
out of the earth; and on the other hand, to 
live unto God is the same thing as to grow out 
of the resurrection power of Christ. It is 
with the same import that Paul afterward says, 
“If any man be in Christ he is a new creature ; 
old things are passed away ; behold all things 
are become new ;” and then he explains how all 
things are become new, viz.: “all things are of 
God.” ‘The believer is in a new soil; he no 
more grows out of the earth, butoutof God. As 
new creatures in Christ, our views of the 
sources and resources of life are all inverted, 
and we find that God, instead of the earth, is 
the fountain of life. Henceforth know we all 
things after an entirely new theory, when we 
fasten on the life of Christ as the germ of our 
life and the model on which our life is to be 
built up. 


“THE LAST DAYS.” 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. } 
EADERS of the New Testament will re- 
member that the above expression is used 
by the apostles, with apparent reference to the 
times then present. It has indeed been exten- 
ded by Millerites; Mormons and others, and 
applied to all times subsequent, according as 
persons had a theory of an approaching Ad- 
vent and judgment to make out; but it may 
be asserted that this extension is a bare as- 
sumption, and without authority from Scripture, 
which, so far as it uses the terms, “ last days,” 
“last times,” etc., confines the application to 
the period in which the apostles wrote, and 
the primitive churches read. We have taken 
pains to collate all the various passages in 
which these expressions occur, with their con- 
nection, in order to present the full force of 
the meaning which such emphatic words were 
intended to convey; and we copy the result 
below: 
SCRIPTURE ACCOUNT OF THE “LAST DAYS.” 
Acts 2: 16... [Peter’s answer to the people on 
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the day of Pentecost.] This is that which was 
spoken by the prophet Joel—And it shall come to 
pass in the /ast days, saith the Lord, I will pour 
out of my Spirit upon all flesh... . And I will 
show wonders in the heavens above, and signs in 
the earth beneath, . . . before that great and nota- 
ble day of the Lord come.” 

i Tim. 4: 1... . Now the Spirit speaketh ex- 
pressly, that in the /atter times some shall depart 
from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and 
doctrines of devils... .. If thou put the brethren 
in rememberance of these things, thou shalt be a 
good minister of Jesus Christ, etc. 

2 Tim. 3: 1... . This know also, that in the 
last days perilous times shall come. For men shall 
be lovers of their own selves, covetous, . .. hav- 
ing a form of godliness, but denying the power 
thereof; from such turn away. Flor of this sort 
are they which creep into houses, etc. 

Pee. BS 1-@. 2 4 God, who at sundry times 
and in divers manners spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these dust days 
spoken unto us by his Son, etc. 

JAMES 5: I-3..... Go to now, ye rich men, 
weep and how! for your miseries that shall come 
upon you... . Ye have heaped treasure together 
for the /as¢ days. 

‘Sete eee You, who are kept by the 
power of God unto salvation, ready to be revealed 
in the /as¢ “ime. 

PPBE. £2.20. sss. Christ, who verily was fore- 
ordained before the foundation of the world, but 
was manifest in these /as¢ ¢imes for you. 

2 PRE AS Bs. is 0 This second epistle, be- 
loved, I now write unto you ; in both which I stir 
up your pure minds by way of remembrance: that 
ye may be mindful of the words which were spoken 
before by the holy prophets, and of the command- 
ment of us the apostles of the Lord and Savior: 
knowing this first, that there shall come in the /as¢ 
days scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and 
saying, Where is the promise of his coming ? 

1 JOHN 2: 18. Little children it is the das¢ t2me: 
|kour, Gr.:| andas ye have heard that anti-christ 
shall come, even now there are many anti-christs ; 
whereby we know it is the /as¢ ¢éme. [hour. | 

Jupe 17, 18. Beloved, remember ye the words 
which were spoken before of the apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; how that they told you there 
should be mockers in the /as¢ time, wio should 
walk after their own ungodly lusts. 


1. It is strikingly manifest in most of these 
passages, and to be gathered from all of them, 
that the /as¢ ¢ays referred to were then in course 
of fulfillment ; and hence there is no authority 
for applying the language to any other period.. 

2. The term has reference evidently to the 
impending conclusion of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion—which is elsewhere frequently character- 
ized as the “end of the world.” 

3. The expression also looks forward indi- 
rectly to the Coming of Christ, and the be- 
ginning of a new state. A distinct allusion of 
this kind is frequently found in the connection, 
as in the passage in Acts, where from the 
“last days” the language proceeds without any 
break to speak of the coming of the “great 
and notable day of the Lord,” ¢@. ce. the judg- 
ment of the Second Coming. The predicted 
apostasies and peculiar wickedness of the 
“last days,” which the apostles earnestly 
warned the churches of, as though the evil was 
then present, correspond exactly with what 
Christ told his disciples to expect as among the 
last precursors of his Coming. Christ had 
foretold that false Christs should arise and 
should deceive many ; and John, at the period 
of his epistle says, “There are already many 
antichrists, whereby we know that it is the 
last hour ;” 2. «, before the promised advent of 
Christ. 

After ascertaining that the period spoken of 
as the éast days was fulfilled during the apos- 
tolic age, we naturally seek to know the exact 
import of the term. On the one hand it seems 





_ a paradoxical position to assume, according to 
| the literal force of the language, that the last 





days are past—surely, one would think, we 
live in later days than those of the apostles, 
and there is reason to doubt whether the last 
days are reached even now. ‘This obvious dif- 
ficulty has led people either to pass over the 
expression lightly, as having small meaning, or 
to transfer its application forward to some fu- 
ture time. On the other hand, the language in 
question is clear and categorical, and we know 
that the apostles were not accustomed to use 
words in a loose, random way, or at less value 
than their common meaning. What did they 
signify by announcing with so much unquali- 
fied emphasis that the world was then in its 
last days? 

In order to truly appreciate the matter, we 
need to place ourselves in the apostles’ posi- 
tion, so as to sympathize with them as Jews, 
in their expectation of the approaching doom 
of Judaism at the crisis of the Second Coming. 
Suppose, in the case of the present Catholic 
church, a prophecy goes forth, that within this 
generation its organization and function shall 
come to an end—its power be destroyed, and 
all its churches and cathedrals be pulled down. 
Such a supposition exhibits only faintly the 
prospect that was before the Jewish church and 
dynasty. The Second Coming was to be the 
end of a system of religion, and of a social, 
political and domestic economy, which the 
Jews had received from God, aud to which 
they had been wedded as the only system of 
divine manifestation that the world had known 
—all was to be swept away. The whole of the 
worldly preliminary state, was to terminate 
within forty years, and all that was left in the 
mind of the Jewish believer, was the perfected 
heavenly state beyond it. With them at 
least, this period was truly the “last days.” 

So in an important sense it was for the 
world. The truth is, let the Gentile age cheat 
itself as it may, there never was any divinely 
authorized worldly sanctuary but that ancient 
Jewish one. Whatever religious institutions 
have come since, claiming divine authority in 
the world, have really come without appoint- 
ment, and stand on no other basis than that of 
private and voluntary speculations. The 
churches and priesthoods that have arisen to 
fulfill the function of that old Jewish dispen- 
sation among the Gentiles, though they have 
been permitted, and have received some sec- 
ondary spiritual sanction as to their results, 
can yet make no pretension to a divine com- 
mission. The Jewish religion was God’s 
appointed religion, and the only one, for the 
probationary, intermediate state. 

The importance of the crisis which termina- 
ted it, and the force of the term “last days,” 
as applied to that period, may be represented 
by an illustration. The Jewish religion being 
preliminary to the heavenly state, may be com- 
pared to the wharf and abutments that we 
would build on the shore of a stream, prelim- 
inary to forming a bridge. First a buttress of 
masonry is run out, for a considerable dis- 
tance perhaps, into the water, and from the 
top of that the arch of the bridge is sprung. 
The abutment suddenly comes to an end, and 
what remains is a bridge, starting from the top 





and end of it, and going high and dry, clear of 
and water, to the other shore. So started the 
resurrection church, at the Second Coming, 
from the terminating buttress of Judaism. 
The Jewish school was the last of the solid 
foundations on the earthly shore of the river 
—thence the true bridge arched itself in the 
invisible ; and the subsequent attempt of the 
Gentiles to build on and extend the visible 
pier into the river, has been a humbug, a mere 
floating incoherent mass of drift-wood, which 
time steadily carries away. It is only by re- 
cognizing the Jewish foundation, and its legiti- 
mate end, and the new structure that sprung 
from it 1800 years ago, that the Gentiles will 
have the benefit of the bridge, and the right 
to form the buttress for the other end. 

Thus the “ /as¢ days” of the Apostolic writers 
was an expression founded on substantial fact 
—a fact involving with them, the end of the 
world, and the commencement of the world to 
come ; and marking the point in all history, 
where the divinely authorized School of Ages, 
passed from the visible to the invisible state. 
The Second Coming, which was the impending 
event of those “last days,” was the greatest 
crisis which the world ever did or ever will 
see. Christ’s prediction of the tribulation of 
that time, that it should be the greatest that 
ever was or ever would be, was but an indi- 
cation of the magnitude of the crisis. 

THE SECOND 


OR, 


ADVENT: 


WHAT DO THE SCRIPTURES TEACH RESPECTING 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, THE END OF 
THE WORLD, THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
AND THE GENERAL JUDGMENT? 


{A treatise by the late ALpHEus Crossy, eminent Professor of 
Philology and author of many Greek Text Books; Originally pub- 
lished in 1850.] 

V. The general character of replies to questions, 
and of other statements, respecting the time of his 
coming and kingdom. 


An examination of these replies and statements 
will show us, that,— 

1. The Savior never speaks of this time as far 
off, but repeatedly as near. 

2. He never states the precise time, but Says ex- 
pressly that this is known only to God. 


3. He commonly makes some practical applica- 
tion. 


Mat. xxiv. 3, “‘And as he sat upon the mount of 
Olives, the disciples came unto him privately, saying, 
Tell us when shall these things be ? and what shall be 
the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world ? 
. + + + (34) Verily I say unto you, This generation shall 
not pass, till ail these things be fulfilled. . . . (36) But 
of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels of heaven, but my father only. . . . (42) Watch 
therefore : for ye know not what hour your Lord doth 
come. 

Luke xvii. 20, “‘ And when he was demanded of the 
Pharisees, when the kingdom of God should come, he 
answered them and said, The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation. . . . (24) For as the lightning that 
lighteneth out of the one part under heaven, shineth 
unto the other part under heaven; so shall also the Son 
of man be in his day. (25) But first must he suffer 
many things, and de rejected of this generation. .... 
(xviii. 1) And he spake a parable unto them to this end, 
that men ought always to pray, and not to faint ; (2) 
Saying, There was in a city a judge, which feared not 
God, neither regarded man. ... (6) And the Lord 
said, Hear what the unjust judge saith. (7) And shall 
not God avenge his own elect, which cry day and night 
unto him, though he hear long with them? (8) I tell 
you that he will avenge them s/eedily. Nevertheless, 
— the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth?” 

Acts i. 6, ‘ When they therefore were come together, 
they asked of him saying, Lord, wilt thou at this time 
restore again the kingdom to Israel? (7) And he said 
unto them, It is not for you to know the times or the 
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seasons which the Father hath put in his own power. 
(8) But ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you: and ye shali be witnesses unto me, 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 

Mat. iv. 17, “ From that time Jesus began to preach, 
and to say, Repent; for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” 

Mat. x. 5, ‘‘ These twelve Jesus sent forth, and com- 
manded them, saying, Go not into the way of the Gen- 
tiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not. 
(6) But go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
(7) And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. . . . (22) And ye shall be hated of all men 
for my name’s sake: but he that endureth to the end 
shall be saved. (23) But when they persecute you in 
this city, flee ye into another: for verily [ say unto you, 
Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the 
Son of man be come.” 

The last verse strongly implies, to say the least, 
that the coming of the Son of man was not far dis- 
tant. The following, addressed by our Savior to 
the eleven Apostles shortly before his ascension, 
implies the same in respect to the end of the 
world, unless the promise is made to refer to more 
than Christ’s special presence with the Afoséles 
themselves, which is all that is expressed. 

Mat. xxviii. 19, “Go ye therefore and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; (20) Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you : 
and lo, Z am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world. Amen.” ; 

Luke xix. 11, “And as they heard these things, he 
added and spake a parable, because he was nigh to Je- 
rusalem, and because they thought that the kingdom of 
God should immediately appear.” 

This parable was suited to correct the expecta- 
tion of the zmmediate appearance of the new king- 
dom, and yet at the same time to confirm the im- 
pression that it was not very far distant. It con- 
tains an evident and striking representation of 
Christ’s approaching ascension to heaven to re- 
ceive kingly power, and of his subsequent return 
with this power to reward his faithful servants, and 
to destroy “his citizens,” the Jews, who “would 
not that he should reign over them.” The practi- 
cal lessons of the parable are obvious. 

(12) He said therefore, A certain nobleman went in- 
to a far country to receive for himself a kingdom, and to 
return. (13) And he called his ten servants, and de- 
livered them ten pounds, and said unto them, Occupy 
till I come. (14) But his citizens hated him, and sent a 
message after him, saying, We will not have this man 
to reign over us. (15) And it came to pass, that when he 
was returned, having received the kingdom, then he 
commanded these servants to be called unto ‘him, to 
whom he had given the money, that he might know how 
much every man had gained by trading. . . . (27) But 
those mine enemies, which would not that I should 
reign over them, bring hither and slay them before me.” 

VI. The express declaration that the generation 
then upon the earth would not pass away before 
the fulfillment of certain great events, of which his 
coming was one. 

This declaration is contained in the remarkable 
discourse upon Mount Olivet, two days before the 
crucifixion, from which extracts have already been 
made. This discourse, it will be remembered, was 
made in reply to the earnest application, “ Tell us, 
when shall these things be? and what shall be the 
sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world ?” 
The discourse consists of a minute exposition of 
the signs of these events, of a definite statement 
of the time within which these events would occur, 
and of emphatic warnings to his disciples to be 
watching and prepared for them. 


In St. Matthew, these warnings are enforced and 
illustrated by three impressive parables, having all 
the same general design, but each teaching its pe- 
culiar lesson. They all enforce the indispensable 
necessity of preparation for these great events ; 
but each refers to a different kind of preparation, 
or at least presents a different view of the prepara- 
tion required. The first parable, that of the Ten 
Virgins, inculcates upon the disciple preparation, 
by attention to himself,—by a due provision of o7/ 
for his own lamp ; the second, that of the Talents, 
by faithful service of his Master; and the third, 





that of the Sheep and Goats, by acts of kindness 
towards others. Each is incomplete without the 
rest: together they constitute an informal and figu- 
rative, but most impressive, summary of duty ; the 
first presenting one’s duties to himself, the second 
his duties to God, and the third his duties to his 
fellow-men. The circumstance that the last is not 
formally introduced by our Lord as a parable, like 
the other two, has led many to mistake its charac- 
ter; but in this respect it does not differ from many 
of his other parables, even such as are expressly 
stated by the Evangelists to be parables. Thus,— 


Mat. xiii. 3, “* And he spake many things unto them 
in parables, saying, Behold, a sower went forth to sow.” 


Luke xviii. 1, “And he spake a parable unto them to 
this end, that men ought always to pray, and not to 
faint; (2) Saying, There was ina city a judge, which 
feared not God, neither regarded man.” 

Luke xviii. 9, ‘* And he spake this parable unto cer- 
tain which trusted in themselves that they were right- 
eous, and despised others: (10) Two men went up into 
the temple to pray ;_ the one a Pharisee, and the other a 
publican.” 


Luke xx. 9, “‘ Then began he to speak to the people 
this parable: A certain man planted a vineyard and let 
it forth to husbandmen, and went into a far country for 
a long time.” 

Among the parables not formally introduced are 
the familiar ones of the Great Supper, the Prodigal 
Son, the Unjust Steward, the Rich Man and Laza- 
rus, the Pounds, etc. 


We might perhaps judge somewhat differently, 
if our Savior’s common mode of teaching had not 
been by parables. But not only do we read in 
Matthew,— 

Mat. xiii. 34, “ All these things spake Jesus unto the 
multitude in parables ; and without a parable spake he 
not unto them: (35) That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open my 
mouth in parables ; ” 
but we find these words in his very last discourse 
to his disciples :— 

John xvi. 25, ‘‘ These things have I spoken unto you 
in proverbs [marginal translation, farad/es]: but the 
time cometh when I shall no more speak unto you in 
proverbs [ farad/es], but I shall show you plainly of the 
Father.” F 

Taken as a parable enforcing a particular class 
of duties (which, if performed to others, the Sa- 
vior will regard as performed to himself), the latter 
part of Mat. xxv. has great force, beauty, and pa- 
thos; but taken as a literal description of a gen- 
eral judgment, it is unnatural and improbable. 
+ Does any one, who takes even the most literal 
view of a day of judgment, actually suppose that 
at that day the whole examination will have respect 
to mere acts of kindness towards others, and that 
it will be conducted in the figurative language and 
with the special pleading which we find in this 
passage, and which even give to it so much of its 
excellence as a parable ? 


The limitation of time; in this most important 
discourse, is given by all the three Evangelists; each 
of whom omits some other particulars recorded by 
the rest. It is given by all in the most clear and 
explicit terms, and with great uniformity of lan- 
guage. The Greek scholar will observe, that in 
the original this language is even more emphatic 
than in our translation. It is immediately followed. 

. 
in all the three Evangelists, by the most solemn 
attestation to its truth, ‘ Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” 
The question and the answer, as given by Mat- 
thew, who has recorded the discourse most fully, 
but with no material variations from Mark or Luke, 
are as follows :— 

Mat. xxiv. 3, “And as he sat upon the mount of 
Olives, the disciples came unto him privately, saying, 
Tell us, when shall these things be? and what shall be 
the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the ‘world ? 
(4) And Jesus answered and said unto them, Take heed 
that no man deceive you. (5) For many shall come in 
my name, saying, I am Christ ; and shall deceive many. 
(6) And ye shall hear of wars, and rumors of wars: see 
that ye be not troubled: for all these things must come 
to pass, but the end is not yet. (7) For nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom; and 








there shall be famines, and pestilences, and earthquakes 
in divers places. (8) All these are the beginning of sor- 
rows. (9) Then shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, 
and shall kill you: and ye shall be hated of all nations 
for my name’s sake. (10) And then shall many be of- 
fended, and shall betray one another, and shall hate one 
another. (11) And many false prophets shall rise, and 
shall deceive many. (12) And because iniquity shall 
abound, the love of many shall wax cold. (13) But he 
that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved. 
(14) And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
in all the world, tor a witness unto all nations; and 
then shall the end come. 


(15) When ye, therefore, shall see the abomination 
of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand 
in the holy place (whoso readeth, let him understand), 
(16) Then let them which be in Judea flee into the 
mountains : (17) Let kim which is on the house-top not 
come down to take any thing out of his house: (18) 
Neither let him which is in the field return back to take 
his clothes. (19) And woe unto them that are with 
child, and to them which give suck in those days! (20) 
But pray ye that your flight be not in the winter, neither 
on the sabbath-day : (21) For then shall be great tribu- 
lation, such as was not since the beginning of the world 
to this time, no, nor ever shall be. (22) And except 
those days should be shortened, there should no flesh 
be saved: but for the elect’s sake those days shall be 
shortened. (23) Then if any man shall say unto you, 
Lo, here is Christ, or there ; believe it not. (24) For 
there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and 
shall show great signs and wonders ; insomuch that, if 
it were possible, they shall deceive the very elect. [25] 
Behold, I have told you before. [26] Wherefore, if 
they shall say unto you, Behold, he is in the desert ; go 
not forth : behold, he is in the secret chambers; believe it 
not. [27] For as the light cometh out of the east, and 
shineth even unto the west; so shall also ‘he coming of 
the Son of man be. [23] For wheresoever the carcass 
is, there will the eagles be gathered together. 


“ [29] /mmediately after the tribulation of those days, 
shall the sun be darkened, and the moon shall not give 
her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the 
powers of the heavens shall be shaken: [30] And then 
shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven: and 
then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and ¢hey 
shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory. |31] And he shall send 
his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and_ they 
shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from 
one end of heaven to the other. 


[32] Now learn a parable of the fig-tree; When his 
branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know 
that summer is nigh: [33] So likewise ye, when ye 
shall see all these things, know that 7¢ zs near, even at 
the doors. |34] VERILY I SAY UNTO you, THIS GEN- 
ERATION SHALL NOT PASS, TILL ALL THESE THINGS BE 
FULFILLED. [35] Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away. [36] But of that day 
and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, 
but my Father only. [37] Put as the days of Noe were, 
so shall also the coming of the Son of man be. [38] For 
as in the days that were befure the flood, they were eat- 
ing and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until 
the day that Noe entered into the ark, [39] And knew 
not until the ‘flood came, and took them all away: so 
shall also ¢he coming of the Son of man be. [40] Then 
shall two be in the field; the one shall be taken, and 
the other left. [41] Two worhen shall be grinding at 
the mill; the one shall be taken, and the other left. 
[42] Watch therefore: for ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come.” 








Is there any thing in all this that looks at all like 
the prediction of entirely distinct events thousands 
of years apart ? 


To remark particularly upon the szgvs which are 
here given of Christ’s ‘coming and of the end of 
the world” would occupy more time than our limits 
allow. Nor can it be necessary; for every reader 
of history recognizes most of them at once as ful- 
filled either before or at the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. The extent to which the Apostles recognized 
the fulfillment of some of them years before this 
event, will appear hereafter. Nor is this a place 
for remark upon the bold figurative language which, 
in accordance with the familiar style of prophecy, 
is employed in describing the great events pre- 
dicted ;—language of an Oriental and not of an 
Occidental type, and such as we of the West only 
learn to understand by much study of Oriental 
writings. The essential point now before us is, 
that a// the events herz predicted were to be fulfilled 
before the generation then living should have 
passcd away. 


“There is a wide difference between your reli- 
gion and mine,” said_a Christian woman to one 
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in whose spiritual condition she had long been in- 
terested. 


“ Indeed,” said he; “ how is that ?” 


“Your religion,” she replied, “‘has only two let- 
ters in it, and mine has four.” 

This man was one of that numerous class who 
are seeking acceptance with God, and eternal sal- 
vation, by their doings—by that attention to out- 
ward observances and legal requirements which 
can never make the “comers thereunto perfect.” 

“What do you mean,” said he, “ by two letters 
and four ?” 

‘*Why, your religion,” said the lady, “is d-o, 
do; whereas mine is d-o-n-e, done.” This was all 
that passed. The lady took her leave for an ab- 
sence of some length, but her words remained and 
did their work in the soul of her friend. The en- 
tire current of his thoughts was changed. “Do” 
isone thing ; “done” is quite another. The former 
is legalism, the latter is Christianity. It was a novel 
and very original mode of putting the Gospel ; 
but it was just the mode for a legalist, and the 
Spirit of God used it in the conversion of this 
gentleman. When he next met his friend, he said 
to her,— 

“Well, I can now say with you, my religion is 
d-o-n-e, done.”— Ex. 
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THE CYCLE OF UNBELIEF. 
HE course of the human mind for the past 
eighteen hundred years, in relation to miracles 
may be summarily represented by the following 
synopsis: 


ts | Primitive Church.—HONESY MIRACLES. 


AAT 


& | Greek and Popish Churches.—SHAM MIRACLES. 


Au 


jos { Protestant Churches. —DENIAL OF PRESENT MIRA; 
CLES, BUT BELIEF IN A PAST AGE OF MIRACLES, 
Rationalism and Infidelity. —DENIAL OF ALL MIRa- 
% | CLES, PAST AND PRESENT. 


LOV 


NOI 


The connection of each step of this progress 
with its antecedent, is easily seen. 


1. The honest miracles of Christ and the apos- 
tles, while, on the one hand, they furnish food to 
real faith, on the other, naturally excited a morbid 
craving for the marvelous ; just as genuine, active 
capital, and honest, healthy business often excite 
speculation, and make way for inflation and ulti- 
mate collapse. This disastrous result was_pre- 
dicted in the many warnings of Christ and the 
apostles concerning the apostasy that was to pre- 
cede the Second Coming. ‘Signs and lying won- 
ders” were to be its regalia. Andit is very notice- 
able in the Bible record, that true miracles, or at 
least the calling of attention to them, gradually 
became unfrequent and disappeared in the apos- 
tolic age after the day of Pentecost, as the Second 
Coming drew near, and the apostasy with its specu- 
lations in false miracles was matured. 


2. The Popish and Greek churches, inheriting 
their elements and principles from the apostate 
part of the Primitive church, rioted for ages in 
lying wonders, till at last reaction came in the 
shape of Protestantism. This reiiction was doubtless 
honest, as opposed to the frauds of the hereditary 
churches, but it was too weak and chilly to do jus- 
tice to the Primitive Church and to God’s un- 
changeable administration, by throwing open its 
portals to true miracles while it repudiated the 
false. The doctrine that the age of miracles is 








past, was the half-way step down toward flat 
infidelity. 

3. There is a natural and irresistible gravitation, 
so to speak, from the position that the age of mira- 
cles is past, to the position that there never were 
any miracles. The finished process of this gravi- 
tation may be seen in Germany, where Prot- 
estantism has fairly landed in Rationalism, which 
is nothing but infidelity. An earlier and less of- 
fensive stage of this process is to be found at An- 
dover and in all the Protestant churches of this 
country, which, though they refuse to harbor open 
infidelity within their enclosures, are continually 
throwing off educated Liberalisms that are sur- 
rounding them and choking them with infidelity. 

But the man of faith may now comfort himself 
with the reflection that unbelief has nearly finished 
its cycle. From the honest unlimited faith of the 
Primitive Church to the flat infidelity of modern 
wisdom, is a long way, and it lies through rough 
places ; but the world has traveled it, and will not 
have to go over it again. And, wonderful to be- 
hold ! the journey proves to be a circuit, like the 
circumnavigation of the globe, ending where it be- 
gan, in the midst of unsuppressible outbursts of 
spiritual wonders. Rationalism and the Rappings 
have met together! Infidelity and credulity have 
kissed each other! We will hope, therefore, that 
anew cycle is beginning, and that the Millen- 
nium of free faith married to common sense is at 
hand. J. H. N. 


MORMON COMMUNISM. 


UITE a significant movement is in progress 
\/ among the Mormons of Utah, the object of 
which is to establish among the believers Commu- 
nism of property. It has heretofore been the cus- 
tom among them, in case of a person joining, to re- 
quire him to turn over his property to the Church, re- 
ceiving back a certain amount for his own use, he 
having a right to hold as his own whatever he there- 
after acquired, subject only to the Church tithings 
and necessary charges. Lately, however, a new or- 
ganization, the United Order of Enoch, has been 
formed within the Church. The idea of this organi- 
zation is “ that the translation of Enoch, spoken of 
in the Bible, included that of an entire city, which 
had been fitted for that destiny chiefly by Commu- 
nizing all its interests.” Brigham Young has evi-, 
dently been thinking the matter over during the 
past winter, for he is now preaching Communism 
of property in the smaller settlements, where it is 
better received than in Salt Lake City. The plan 
for changing the present property of the believers 
from an individual to a common or Church owner- 
ship has not yet, according to the newspaper ac- 
counts, been thoroughly digested or elaborated. 
We judge, however, from the phraseology of a 
circular we received a few weeks ago from the so- 
ciety of the Order of Enoch, that at least part of 
the plan is borrowed trom Alcander Longley’s last 
half-dozen experiments in Communism. 

The results of such a movement as this among 
the Mormons can not but be interesting. If they 
have, as Brigham Young declares, found that 
“they must yield to this requirement of the Lord 
or be damned,” they will certainly find themselves 
constrained to take additional steps in the same 
direction. So far as thismovementisa “requirement 
of the Lord,” the meaning of it plainly is to cure 
them of selfish ownership of any kind; and if they 
are going to live up to such requirements they will 
have to modify their social customs and arrange- 
ments. Communism of persons follows by inevi- 
table logic. Each Mormon woman has as much 
right to a share of the love and society of more 
than one man, as the man has to an interest in more 
than one woman. In the scale of absolute justice 
the women are entitled to as much social freedom 
as the men, and they will be apt to find it out in 





time. Furthermore, there must be more equality 
among the men. Formerlya Mormon could have as 
many wives sealed to him as he could comfortably 
support, but if, under the new arrangement, each 
head of a family is at liberty to draw from the com- 
mon fund as much money or supplies as he needs 
for his family, it is not probable that one man will 
be contented with one wife or none, while another 
draws supplies for himself and a dozen wives. 
We predict that the Mormons and all others who 
are trying to break away from the customs of ordi- 
nary life will find no rest or peace this side of pure, 
unselfish Communism in which persons as well as 
goods belong to the Church and there is no individu- 
al claim or ownership. The road from ordinary 
selfish society to pure Communism is full of 
troubles and difficulties which can only be over- 
come by really casting selfishness out of the 
human heart. F. W. S. 


THE BIBLE. 





It is a peculiarity both of the Hebrew and of 
the Christian Scriptures that they are not confined 
to one place or time or person. They abound in 
incidents so varied as to give the whole book that 
searching application to every condition and char- 
acter of life which has been a principal source of 
its endless edification. The differences between 
the several prophets and historians of the Old 
Testament, between the several evangelists and 
apostles of the New Testament, are full of mean- 
ing. On the face of each book we see what each 
book was intended to be and to teach. In each 
portion of each book we see what is prose and 
what is poetry; what is allegory, or parable, or 
drama, or vision, or prophecy ; what is chronicle, or 
precept, or narrative. The Bible is in this way not 
only its own interpreter, but its own guide. Thestyles 
of Scripture are so many heaven-planted sign-posts 
to set our feet in the right direction. There is no 
other book which, within so short a compass, con- 
tains such “ many-colored wisdom,” such a variety 
of minds, characters and situations. Its language 
is not classical, yet just such as suits the truths 
which it has to convey. The primitive forms of 
Hebrew are as well suited for the abrupt simplicity 
of the prophetic revelations, as they would be ill- 
suited for science or philosophy. The indefinite, 
fluctuating state of the Greek language at the time 
of the Christian era, admirably lends itself to the 
fusion of thought which the Christian religion pro- 
duced. Its various readings are innumerable, and, 
in the New Testament, form one of the most in- 
structive fields of theological study. Its inspira- 
tion is not confined to the original languages. It 
is not only capable of translation, but lends itself 
to translation with peculiar facility. The poetry 
of the Old Testament, depending for the most part, 
not on rhyme or metre, but on parallelism, re- 
appears with almost equal force in every version. 
The translations of the New Testament, from the 
superiority of most modern languages to the de- 
based state of Greek at the time of the Christian 
era, are often superior in beauty of style and dic- 
tion to the original. The Apostles themselves 
used freely a rude version of the Old Testament. 
We use without scruple, conflicting and erroneous 
versions of both. The essence of the Bible, if 
the essence be in its spirit and not in its letter, 
makes itself felt through all. 


Its composition extends over two thousand 
eventful years. In most of its books are embedded 
fragments of some earlier work, which have served 
to keep alive and to exercise the industry and 
acuteness of critics. It is not one Testament but 
two. It is not one book, but many. The very 
names by which it was called in earlier times, in- 
dicate the plurality of its parts. The word “ Bible” 
which by a happy solecism expresses the unity 
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of its general design, is of far later date and lower 
authority than the words “ Scriptures, The Books 
Biblia Sacra,” by which it was called for the first 
twelve centuries of the Christian era, and which 
expressed the still grander and bolder idea of its 
diversity. The most exact definition which it gives 
of its own inspiration is, that it is “of sundry 
times and in divers manners.” In the fact and in 
the recognition of this gradual, partial, progressive 
nature of the Biblical revelation, we find the best 
answer to most of its difficulties and the best guar- 
antee of its perpetual endurance. Its truths are 
capable of expansion and progression, far beyond 
the mere letter of their statement. The lives and 
deeds, and, above all, the One Life and the One 
Work which it records, spread their influence 
almost irrespectively of the written words in which 
they were originally recorded. It is not in the 
close limitation of the stream to its parent spring, 
but in the wide overflow of its waters, that the true 
fountain of Biblical inspiration proves its divine 
abundance and vitality. 
—History of the Eastern Church. 


COMMUNITY OURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—Summer visitors begin to arrive on the trains, 
as usual at this season. 


—Our geologist is ecstatic over a pocket-full of 
beautiful quartz crystal which he picked up in a po- 
tato-field near Herkimer in this State. 


—Our Laboratory conveniences have been com- 
pleted by the addition of an Analytical Balance for 
quantitative analysis—the only thing needed to en- 
able us to carry on successfully the nicer kinds of 
quantitative work. The scales are nicely mounted 
under a glass case, with all the latest conveniences 
for the determination of specific gravity, etc. They 
were bought from Becker and Son, N. Y., and 
cost $85,00. 


—The following genealogical puzzle was found 
on our bulletin-board a few days ago, and to it was 
appended the solution in the hand-writing of 
J. H. N., who naturally regards every puzzle as a 
challenge, and is ingenious in studying them out : 

A FamILy Puzz_e.—The family of Mrs. Lucinda 
Burr, of North Wilbraham, according to the Palmer 
Journal, consists of one father, three mothers, two 
grandmothers, one great-grandmother, two widows, 
three children, one husband, one wife, two daughters, 
one granddaughter, one son, one grandson, one great- 
grandson, one mother-in-law and one son-in law; yet 
the family numbers but five persons, who all live under 
the same roof. 

A, mother of B. 

B, mother of C. 

C, mother of D. . 
D, male child. 

E, husband of C. 

Then, 

E is the father. 

A, B and C are the three mothers. 
A and B are the two grandmothers. 
A is the great-grandmother. 

A and B are the two widows. 

B, C and D are the three children. 
E is the husband. 

C is the wife. 

B and C are the daughters. 

C is the grand-daughter. 

D is the son. 

D is the grandson. 

D is the great-grandson. 

B is the mother-in-law. 

E is the son-in-law. 


—The first few days of every month are a busy 
time at the business-office. It has been the prac- 
tice for many years to prove the books once a 
month by drawing off a trial balance. As we 
make frequent changes in the office some book: 
keepers going out and new ones coming in, there 
are usually a few errors discovered by this 
method. We happened to enter the office the other 
day while the struggle to dislodge an error was go- 





ing on. Mr. H., who opens the mails, was in a 
brown study over the books when the noon mail 
from Oneida was brought in and thrown onto his 
desk. Now the key to the mail-bag hangs just 
under his match-safe, and no sooner did the mail 
arrive than Mr. H. started for the key to unlock it. 
But his mind was evidently still searching for the 
error in the books, for, instead of taking the key 
from its nail, he took a match from the safe, lighted 
his argand lamp, and again bent over his books. 
The laughter of the lookers-on roused him from 
his absent-minded state, when, blushing high, he 
blew out the lamp and proceeded to open the mail. 


—Our entire kitchen corps of colored people, 
together with those employed in their boarding- 
house,—men, women and children—seventeen in 
all, made an excursion to Oneida Lake last week. 
We gave them the use of our large omnibus and 
four horses, and stowed away several hampers of 
eatables and drinkables for their refreshment. 
The day was warm and pleasant, and the party 
looked jolly enough, as, arrayed in holiday attire, 
they took their departure about 11 o’clock, A. M. 
These people know how to enjoy themselves 
thoroughly. Whether it be owing to their emo- 
tional natures, or to the fact that they have not 
yet taken to theorizing in the hope of squeezing 
something more out of life than it will spontane- 
ously furnish, they certainly seem to get more 
tickle out of their circumstances than other folks 
know how to do. They are faithful and obliging, 
do our cooking up in good style, and we are pleased 
when we see them enjoying themselves. 


—By Pheebe’s invitation a small party met after the 
evening meeting in the cosy little sitting room of the 
Tontine. We soon found that the special object of 
the festive gathering was to do honor to two of the 
residents of that neighborhood, Mrs. A. and Susie, 
who were about to take their departure for Wall- 
ingford. It was also properly a “ house warming,” 
as it happened to be the first party held there. 
While we were chatting over our cakes and nuts, 
some one proposed that our facetious farmer W. 
should read something amusing. “ What shall I 
read? What books have you here ? AZsop’s Fables ! 
Ah, yes, I will read.”—With great gravity and dis- 
tinctness W. read the fable of “ Ze Quack Frog.” 
As he finished the pithy moral, “ Test a man’s pro- 
fession by his practice; Physician heal thyself!” 
he suddenly raised his cane and pointed it with 
great emphasis at neighbor J. The surprise and 
oddity of the application raised shouts of laughter. 
Another and another fable was read,—and the 
caustic moral and swift-pointing cane aimed di- 
rectly at some unsuspecting member of the circle, 
had the drollest effect. Why could not this ren- 
dering of AZsop by a good reader be made an 
amusing Parlor Game? 

—A few evenings ago attention was called to the 
children’s department. We have fifty children un- 
der the age of twelve, who need a great deal of 
care and counsel. An increasing responsibility 
rests on the Community to bring them up properly. 
This branch of human development is certainly the 
most important interest we can have; and those’ 
who act as guardians and teachers to the children 
should realize that theirs is the most important 
office, and spare no pains in fulfilling their duty. 
As we value the future of Communism, we must 
see to it that our children—the rising generation— 
are brought up in “the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord,” else they will some day rise up against 
us and become a curse. If every other business 
suffers, we must look to it that this department does 
not. Let us choose strong men and women for 
this place, and add to their strength by giving them 
the support of the whole family in making the little 
ones obedient. It is good for all to turn attention 
toward the children occasionally. We shall accom- 





plish great results fighting specific evils, if we are 
thoroughly united in casting out bad spirits when- 
ever they take possession of our children. 


—We feel some diffidence about mentioning the 
weather, disliking to agitate a subject already so 
worried and overdone ; but “ Gitano” has poured 
so much enthusiasm into the following sketch that 
we venture to preserve it: 


“Winter with its chilling blasts held sway till 
May was far advanced. Our dwellings though 
heated from attic to cellar, were none too warm ; 
windows and doors we kept tightly closed; clad 
ourselves in comfortable flannels, and wrapt our 
shawis closer about us, as we stepped into the open 
air. ‘ Will there be no summer?” we asked. But 
at length “hoary headed frosts” yielded to the 
warmth of the glorious orb of day and we watched 
with joy the returning summer green. Floods of 
golden sunlight covered all the earth, bringing to 
life every sleeping thing, and giving new hope to 
every heart. In one night—as it seemed—the 
landscape far and near became a bower of loveli- 
ness. Fruit trees white with blossoms ; gardens 
fragrant with flowers ; velvet carpeted lawns deck- 
ed with trees of finest green. * * * * Summer at 
hand—the whole scene changes. We open our 
doors and windows, divest ourselves of flannels, 
and donning our thinnest attire, seek the open 
air. The weather becomes each day more fer- 
vid—sultry—melting. The parching, scalding, ‘ fan- 
tastic summer’s heat’ is most relaxing. We can 
not bide the house. Men with coats off, wea- 
ried with toil, drop under the nearest shade 
tree, in the hope to cool their reeking brows ; maids 
and matrons with books and needlework, or in pen- 
sive mood, spend the hours from supper till twi- 
light under the shelter of some spreading evergreen ; 
children relieved of shoes and stockings are patter- 
ing their little bare feet along the cool paths ; ur- 
chins of a dozen years seek the creek for a swim ; 
infants in arms are allowed to tumble at will on 
the green sward. 

“Oh delightful summer time! you are full of 
compensations ; we rejoice in your warmth; we 
bask in it—bathe in it—so delicious, yet enerva- 
ting ; we drink in your loveliness at every breath ; 
we feel grateful for existence; all our woes are 
forgotten; all our blessings remembered ; the burr 
of insects wafted toward us by the gently sighing 
breeze, brings feelings of inexpressible gladness ; 
the perfumes of flowers are so many delicate incen- 
tives to love ; and the little birds flying over and 
around us, warble forth praise, that our hearts are 
too full to utter. Thank the Giver! thank the 
Giver! Oh! thank Him for sunshine, and the 
warmth to soul and body that sunshine gives !” 


—Our carpenter’s department is a busy one. 
Mr. Kelly, its manager, is a hard man to find at 
leisure, but we have succeeded in getting him to sit 
down with us for ten minutes or so and talk about 
his affairs, while we wrote. This is what we learned. 
Before you read it, though, let us digress to say 
that many such items are as much news to most of 
our own people when they appear in the CIRCULAR, 
as to subscribers at Grasshopper Falls, Kansas, or 
any others. A farmer promenading our grounds 
with his hands under his coat-tails will sometimes 
ask, for example, the manager of our hardware de- 
partment, whom he happens to meet, how many 
cows we milk this summer, or how many sheep we 
shear; and the hardware-man will be apt to answer, 
“TI can not tell you, sir; hav’nt been inside the 
cattle-barns for six months. You must ask our far- 
mets.” Perhaps, kind readers, if you remember 
this, many an item in the Community Journal will 
seem pertinent when it would otherwise sound ego- 
tistical. But this is what Mr. Kelly toldus: We 
have built this season an addition to the dye-house, 
size 16 by 24 feet; a wood-shed near the horse-barn, 
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size 25 by go feet ; acoal-house at the W. P. Factory 
size 16 by 60 feet; a house(nearly completed) for 
Mr. Primo, who has been in our employ for the past 
twelve years ; size 18 by 24, two stories ; and the 
wood-work for some silk-machinery. The carpen- 
ters have also transformed the old cow-barn into the 
“ Arcade,” as mentioned last week, putting in 38 
large windows on the sides, and finishing off the 
necessary rooms inside. As future employment 
they have still to build a coal-shed at our station on 
the Midland, size 20 by 154 feet; a new flume and 
tubing, and two new water-wheels at the old mill ; 
an addition to the ice-house ; 6,000 cases for ship- 
ping preserved fruit and vegetables next fall, etc., etc. 
Of jobbing and repairing there is no end. Mr. 
Kelly has 14 men at work; has bought this spring 
100,000 feet of hemlock lumber, has sawed from 
logs the same quantity of basswood, and has 
bought 50,000 feet of spruce and pine lumber. 


—Some of our readers who are tillers of the 
soil may like to know how we apportion the crops 
on our land, so we give below the 
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Garden: 
ACRES. RODS. 
Lettuce, 
Sage, 2 
Beets, 16 
Pieplant, 24 
Celery, 28 
Squash, 29 
Spinach, 40 
Cabbage, 40 
Melons, 40 
Onions, 40 
Cucumbers, 40 
Turnips, 40 
Lima Beans, 40 
String “ 40 
Asparagus, 80 
Tomatoes, 80 
Peas, 3 117 
Potatoes, I 20 
Sweet-corn, 2 
Garden at Joppa, 120 
Beans for Fruit Dept., I 
Tomatoes “ sas 5 
Villa Garden, I 140 
18 17 
Horticultural, etc. 
ACRES. RODS. 
Strawberries, (Old Bed) 2 38 
o New “ ) 2 ‘oO 
Currants, 
Vineyard, 1 80 
Beans, 3 80 
Black Raspberries, (Old) I 
“ “ , (New) 80 
Red - » (Old) I 80 
“ “ (New) 4 
Sweet Corn for Seed, 80 
Pumpkins, 120 
Potatoes, 5 
Miscellaneous, 120 
23 148 
General Crops. 
ACRES. RODS. 
Sweet Corn for Fruit Dept., 21 60 
Lucerne, 80 
Pole Beans for Fruit Dept., 120 
Beets for Dairy, 2 
Oats, 17 120 
Spring Wheat, 4 128 
Millet, 2 
Winter Wheat, 12 
Let out to plant, 2 80 
63 108 


Under the plow, not including the gardens of our 
tenants and some orcharding that has to be cultivated, 
over 105 acres. 

—H. W. B., writing from New York under date 
June 3d says: 

“T witnessed, yesterday afternoon, the ceremony 
of laying the corner stone of the New Museum of 
Natural History on Manhattan Square. With the 
exception of a somewhat stiff breeze the weather 
was fine, and a crowd of people were present. 
Among the dignitaries, President Grant stood fore- 
most. He officiated in lowering the corner stone 
to its resting place ; or, rather, he stood by while a 
stout-looking mechanic in his shirt-sleeves man- 








aged the tackle, and after the stone was in its place 
the President touched it three times with a mason’s 
trowel. Governor Dix was present and made a 
brief but eloquent speech, appropriate to the occa- 
sion. There were also addresses read by Robert 
L. Steward, President of the Museum, Henry G. 
Stebbins, President of the Department of Parks, 
and Prof. Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

“ As to the building itself, in its present unfin- 
ished condition, it looks like order issuing forth 
from chaos. Manhattan Square, so called, is situ- 
ated between 8th and oth Avenues, and 77th and 
81st Streets, covers an area of eighteen or nineteen 
acres, and is about as rough and uncultivated a 
spot of earth as one could wish tosee. The whole 
space is to be devoted to the Museum building 
and its uses. The State Legislature has already 
appropriated $500,000 to the undertaking, and 
the building, when finished, will cost, it is said, 
$6,000,000. It is designed to make the Museum 
superior in its kind to any thing existing in this, 
or any other country. 

“ New York, in its devotion to commerce, has 
hitherto been behind Boston and Philadelphia in 
works of this kind, and she now proposes to atone 
for the past and do something worthy of the Me- 
tropolis of the New World. The collection of 
curiosities now on exhibition at the old Arsenal 
building, is already a fine one and has outgrown 
the space devoted to it. When it is remembered 
that the Museum is, in the future as in the past. to 
be open to the public free of charge, we can not but 
honor the men who originated and are contributing 
to improve it. 

“ Among other things in prospect for the New 
Museum building, I learn that a huge glass tank is 
to be constructed and filled with sea water, in which 
will be seen thousands of the inhabitants of the 
great deep, sporting about in their native element. 
This will be a great curiosity to the public and an 
object of interest to the student.” 

-—Somebody sends in the following treatise on 
the 

TOOTHACHE. 

I detest toothache—it is a direful malady—one 
of the worst of bad things to which flesh is heir. 
For my part, I haven’t the least fortitude to endure 
it—though I’ve a great deal more fortitude for that 
than I have for tooth-pulling—the bare idea of such 
a sequence gives me the horrors. Barbarous pro- 
cess ! my every nerve recoils when I think of the 
cold steel coming in contact with the hard enamel ; 
the sudden grip of the instrument; the wrenching, 
snapping, racking, the excruciating, agonizing 
pains, though but momentary, will last a life-time 
in my memory, giving me a wholesome dread of the 
dentist and his kit of shining forceps and turnkeys. 
It is for this reason I am willing to “ grin and bear 
it,” or do almost any other way rather than undergo 
this cruel torture. So much by way of preamble. 
7 © ” . . * * — L. could 
neither eat, drink, sleep nor think with any 
degree of comfort; in fact every moment her an- 
guish increased—every moment life became more 
wretched. The pain becoming too intolerable for 
endurance, she retired to a room which contained 
a stove, a pantry, a lounge, a table, an arm-chair. 
and other appurtenances for the disabled, [ prob- 
ably the pocket-kitchen.— 7y/o.] resolving to follow 
out the prescriptions of Dentist D., and spend 
the next two hours holding tepid water in her 
mouth. If it was comfort she was after, she had 
chosen the right place to get it this time—that 
is, if sympathetic friends and a multitude of coun- 
sellors could furnish it. 


She began her dip, andincame the throng. It is 
so unusual for L. to be ailing that every one stop- 
ped amazed, as if some strange thing had come to 
pass—not forgetting, however, to inquire her com- 





plaint. “Ah!” says one, “how bad! But let me 
tell you the best thing in the world for toothache 
is ice ; apply iton the tooth and on the face. Try 
it, and I’ll warrant, your pain will be gone in a short 
time.” Says a second, equally sanguine, “ there is 
nothing under the sun so soothing to a painful 
tooth as hot water, just as hot as can be borne, 
applied externally and internally. This remedy 
never fails except in bad cases of ulceration.” And 
a third contributed the information “that Miss O. 
says there isn’t any thing equal to sweating the 
face; wring a cloth out of warm water ; hold it 
against your cheek, and keep a hot flat-iron press- 
ed tightly against it, and the pain will ease off right 
along.” These humane advisers went their way, 
and others took their places. 


‘Got the toothache?” asks busy Miss M. 
“Well, I suppose you know that a good ginger 
poultice, dipped in hot vinegar or alcohol, is the 
best thing you can possibly do for it; don’t you?” 
L. nodded assent, still persisting in her tepid- water 
treatment. “O dear! is it the toothache?” says 
young Miss R, “Ah! Well now let me tell you. 
I have just recovered from a three days’ siege, and 
I know just what todo. Don’t poultice your face 
with mustard or ginger, or you will get a sad 
blister as I did. The thing that helped me right 
along was a bag of hot salt held on my face, as hot 
as I could stand. Let me make one for you— 
shall 1?” “O yes,” moaned, L. nearly discouraged 
with her water medicine—“ If you can do any thing 
to stop this throbbing, I will thank you.” 


The bag of hot salt was soon made; that 
applied externally, and soaking the tooth in tepid 
water for another hour—despite the numberless 
equally potent prescriptions given by the passers- 
by—afforded temporary relief ; only temporary, how- 
ever. In a short time the old agony returned, 
when J. appeared and inquired if she had tried 
laudanum? “Ono,” L. said faintly, “Is it good ?” 
“ 7 think so—rub it on the aching tooth and on your 
face, and it will stop the pain.” J. had the bottle 
with her, so L. used it freely, and truth to tell, felt 
more like herself. But before bed-time she was 
again a sufferer. Still advice came as freely as ever, 
Says one who had not yet spoken, “I have heard 
that it was a sure remedy to fill the aching tooth 
with ginger and keep your mouth tightly closed.” 
Another suggested that cayenne pepper was equally 
soothing. Young Mr. A., seeing her deplorable. 
condition hastened to suggest a medicine which 
had been used in his own case successfully. Said 
he “there is nothing like camphor for the tooth- 
ache ; soak the tooth with camphor, rub your face 
with camphor, then drink a swallow or two and 
you will be all right.” 

L. finally got well, but which of all the antidotes 
named had the desired effect—for she tested many 
—or whether the tooth got well of itself, will never 
be known. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


VI. 





Mr. Herrick.—Did you ever see a caterpillar ? 

Children.—Yes, sir. 

Mr. H.—Did you ever see a butterfly ? 

Children.— Yes, sir. We gota lot of them last 
summer for Mr. Victor. 

Yr. H.—Which would you rather be, a caterpil- 
lar or a butterfly ? 

Children—\ had rather be a butterfly a great 
deal. 

Mr. H.—So would I, and I will tell you why. 
A caterpillar does nothing in this world but eat— 
that is all he knows. He will crawl around, and if 
you were to ask him what he was doing, he would 
tell you that he was trying to find something to 
eat. Now a butterfly eats scarcely any thing; 
but he is flying about all the while and gives other 
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folks pleasure. Butterflies are all the time trying 
to get into good society. If you see flowers open- 
ing, and watch, you will notice that the butterflies 
go where the flowers are. So the difference be- 
tween the caterpillar and the butterfly is, that the 
caterpillar is always trying to make himself happy, 
while the butterfly is contributing to the happiness 
of somebody else. 

Do you know what an olive is? It is somewhat 
like a small-sized plum, but instead of being filled 
with juice, like the plum, it is full of oil. This sweet 
oil that we have on the table, comes from the 
olive tree and is procured by squeezing the olive 
until the oil is all out of it. This olive grows ona 
very beautiful tree. I was reading the Bible to-day 
about two olive trees growing up, and between 
these trees was a golden candlestick, and a branch 
went from each of the trees into a bowl on top of 
the candlestick, emptying oil into it, so that the 
candle burned all the time without any thing being 
done to it. It seemed to me that that was some- 
thing like gratitude. The lamp was all the time 
getting oil out of the trees, and was all the time 
shedding light on it in gratitude for the oil. 

Now there was a text in my mind that I_ wanted 
to illustrate, and I have told you these stories in or- 
der to make it clear to you. This is the text. “/¢ 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” Can 
you tell why itis more blessed to give than to 
receive ? 

Children—I\t pleases God. 

Mr. H.—I\t is more blessed to give than to 
receive. I will tell you why. God is all the time 
going about seeing how he can make folks better 
and happier. Who is it that is all the time going 
about seeking whom he may devour ? 

A little boy. —Why, the caterpillar. 

Mr. H.—Yes, a great caterpillar by the name of 
the devil. That is the difference between God and 
the devil: one is seeking all the time whom he 
may devour, and the other is seeking to give pleas 
ure and happiness to others. If you want to please 
the devil your way is to see how much you can 
get—how many play-things each of you can possess. 
But if you want to please God you must see how 
much you can give to other people. 

Once I went nutting while living at Wallingford. 
Little Harry K. was one of the company. He 
could not find any nuts at all—little bit of ajtot. 
He would look about every-where. Every one hada 
pocket full, but poor Harry had only one chestnut, 
and that was a wormy one. One of the company 
felt sorry for Harry; so he took one nut after 
another from his pocket and laid them down on the 
ground calling to the little boy to pick them up, 
and he in high glee obeyed, supposing that he really 
had found them. At last the man had laid his 
nuts all down, and Harry had found them all. 
But while the man was giving his nuts to 
Harry, each of the other people in the company 
was filling his pockets with nuts; so that he 
had a pocket full after all. Don’t you think he 
enjoyed those chestnuts better than he would 
have enjoyed those that he got himself ? 


MORBID IMPULSES. 


OME persons seem guided by an uncontrolla- 
ble impulse which impels them recklessly on— 
bidding them to be ever doing—ripening them for 
‘‘mischiefs manifold”—preventing them from so- 
berly considering what the effect of their deeds 
will be ; and yet their intent is not malicious or de- 
signingly bad. They are victims of some strange 
thralldom, undefinable and scarcely understood by 
themselves. The following extract from an article 
in the Zribune on “ Morbid Impulse,” by William 
A. Hammond, M. D., cites a number of cases in 
point. Dr. Hammond defines “ morbid impulse” 
as “a condition in which the affected individual is 





impelled consciously to commit an act which is con- 
trary to his natural reason and against his normal 
inclination.” This he distinguishes from a state of 
delirium or the unconscious acts of epileptics : 


“In true morbid impulse” he says, “ the individu- 
al who is its subject is perfectly aware of the in- 
congruous act he is about to commit, but perpe- 
trates it because he is impelled thereto by a force 
which he feels himself powerless to resist. He 
acts calmly and deliberately very often, but again 
manifests agitation and excitement. He does not 
for a moment lose consciousness, and when his im- 
pulse has been acted upon, or his purpose changed 
by any—for the instant—more powerful cause, he 
recollects distinctly all the circumstances of the 
occasion. It frequently happens that the patient 
struggles successtully against the impulse which he 
experiences, even when on the very point of yield- 
ing; or he takes such measures of prevention as 
are sufficient for the purpose, or the impulse dis- 
appears spontaneously, or as a consequence of ap- 
propriate medical treatment. . 5 * 

“Very slight causes are often sufficient to de- 
stroy or overcome the morbid impulse. ‘ Marc’ 
cites the case of M. R., a distinguished chemist 
and an amiable man, who, feeling himself impelled 
to commit murder and fearing his inability to resist, 
voluntarily placed himself in a madson de santé of 
the faubourg St. Antoine. Tormented by the de- 
sire to kill, he often prostrated himself before the 
altar and implored the Almighty to deliver him from 
his atrocious impulse, the origin of which he could 
not explain. When he felt that his will was yield- 
ing, he went to the Superintendent of the Asylum 
and had him tie his hands together with a ribbon. 
This weak band was sufficient to calm the unfor- 
tunate man for a time, but eventually he attempted 
to kill one of his keepers, and finally died in a par- 
oxysm of acute mania. si * * * 

* A few weeks ago a young man consulted me 
for symptoms indicating cerebral congestion. He 
had pain in his head, dizziness, and was unable te 
sleep. He informed me tl:at he had been for sev- 
eral months constantly impelled by a force, which 
was inexplicable to him, to kill a friend who was 
employed in the same office with him. Upon one 
occasion he had gone so far as to secretly put 
strychnine ina mug of ale which he had invited 
the young man to drink, but just as the intended 
victim was raising the vessel to his lips, he had, as 
it by accident, knocked it out of his hand. Every 
morning he awoke with the impulse so strong upon 
him that he felt certain he would carry it out betore 
the day closed, but he had always been able to over- 
come it. 

* This young man reasoned perfectly well in regard 
to his impulse, and very candidly admitted—and I 
entirely agreed with him—that if he had yielded 
and committed the murder, he ought to have been 
punished to the full extent of the law. * * * 

“The case of Dumollard, likewise drawn from 
the jurisprudence of France, though other countries 
are not deficient in similar instances, also illustrates 
the force of habit. This man, a peasant of a low 
order of intellect, had a fenchant for murdering 
servant girls, whom he pretended to hire and then 
conducting them to untrequented places put them 
to death. Six thus suffered, and nine others barely 
escaped. Indeed it is probable that many more 
than these were murdered, for on searching his 
premises 11,250 articles of woman’s apparel were 
found, of which only 40 were identified. As some 
one said at the time, Dumollard ought to have had 
a cemetery of his own. And yet there was no such 
motive for his crimes as would adequately account 
for them. He did not sell the clothing and other 
things of little value which he obtained from his 
victims. Indeed, it was shown that he had buried 
and otherwise destroyed many of them, and the 


rest were, as I have said, hidden in out of the way 


places about his dwelling. There was no evidence 
to show that he had outraged any of those whom 
he had murdered, and he was found not guilty of 
the accusations to this effect. He appears to have 
been wholly actuated by morbid impulse and the 
force of habit, a habit which had become a portion 
of his physical being and which it afforded him 
pleasure to indulge. Insanity was urged in his de- 
tense, but he was found guilty and was executed. 

* Many other cases might be brought forward, 
some of them of recent occurrence and belonging 
to this country, but I must close this part of my 
memoir with a reference to but one other, that of 
Jesse Pomeroy, the boy murderer of a few days 
ago. - * 

“‘When confronted with the body of the murdered 
child Pomeroy trembled all over, and turned away 
his head. 





“* Did you know that little boy?’ inquired the 
officers. 

“* Yes, sir, but I don’t want to look at him any 
more.’ 

*¢ Did you kill him ?’ 

“ «FE suppose I did.’ 

“*How did you get the blood off the knife? 
Did you wash it?’ 

“No sir; I stuck it in the mud.’ 

He further said that if he did the deed he was 
sorry for it, and hoped his mother would not know 
of it. When asked by the officer what he thought 
ought to be done with him, he replied—and his 
answer ought to sink deeply into the hearts of all 
judges, jurymen, and law-makers : 

“* Put me somewhere, so [ can’t do such things. 

‘“* A young man, a member of a highly respecta- 
ble family, consulted me for what he called in- 
sanity. if appeared that a few weeks previously, 
while walking down Broadway, he had been struck 
with the appearance of a lady in front of him who 
wore a very rich black silk dress. Suddenly the 
impulse seized him to ruin this dress by throwing 
sulphuric acid on it. He therefore stopped at an 
apothecary’s shop and purchased a small vial of 
oil of vitriol. Hastening his pace, he soon over- 
took the lady, and, walking by her side, he man- 
aged in the crowd to empty his vial over her dress 
without being perceived. e derived so much sat- 
isfaction from this act that he resolved to repeat 
it at once. He therefore procured another supply 
of vitriol, and, singling out a lady better dressed 
than others around her, he poured the contents 
of the vial over her dress, and again escaped de- 
tection. 

He then went home, and reflecting upon what 
he had done determined to persevere in the prac- 
tice, but a night’s rest put him in a healthier frame 
of mind and he concluded to abandon the idea. 
Indeed he was so disturbed at what he had already 
done that he wrote out an advertisement for the 
newspapers, in which he requested the ladies whose 
dresses he had spoiled to apply through the same 
channel, giving their residences, so that he might 
recompense them for the losses he had caused 
them to sustain. But on his way to the newspaper 
offices he again felt the impulse at the sight of a 
handsome dress to throw vitriol on it, and again he 
purchased a supply and repeated the act of the day 
before. 

“‘He now began to consider more fully than he 
had yet done the nature and consequences of his 
conduct, and the next morning came to me for ad- 
vice. He stated very frankly his entire conviction 
that his acts were in the highest degree immoral 
and degrading, but expressed to me his utter ina- 
bility to refrain. ‘A handsome dress,’ he said, 
‘acts upon me very much as I suppose a piece of 
red cloth does on an infuriated bull. 1 must at- 
= The bull uses his horns, while I use vit- 
riol. 

“Upon the most careful examination, I could 
discover no evidence of disease any where except 
in the one point of wakefulness with which he had 
suffered more or less for several months past. And 
I therefore prescribed the bromide of calcium for 
him, and insisted on his removing himself from 
further temptation by taking a sea-voyage on a 
sailing vessel upon which there were no women 
passengers. He at once expressed his acquiescence 
in my views. He went to sea on a fishing-schooner, 
and returned in three or four months perfectly free 
from his morbid impulse. * * 

“The influence of habit in fostering a morbid 
impulse which has once been felt or yielded to is 
exceedingly powerful, and has already been inci- 
dentally noticed in the present memoir. Whena 
living being performs an act under the operation 
of certain impressions which are received, there is 
a tendency to the performance of a similar act if 
like influences are brought to bear on the organism. 
Every time the act is performed the disposition to 
repeat it becomes stronger, until at last the habit 
is so firmly established that the act is accomplished 
without the reception of impressions similar to 
those which originally gave rise to it, but entirely 
through the force of the newly acquired power.” 


HYDROPHOBIA INDUCED BY FEAR. 


WAYNE Hovey ON HyYDROPHOBIA AS A DISEASE 
OF THE IMAGINATION. 


It is a well-known fact that several persons may be 
bitten by a mad dog, and only one, or none of them, die 
of the disease. Such was the case when Mrs. Noyes 
of New York, was attacked a few weeks since. Two 
or three persons were bitten at the same time by the 
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same dog, who are alive now, and likely to be for many 
years, and who in all probability, will never suffer the, 
slightest inconvenience from the bites they received. 

Hydrophobia is not unfrequently a disease purely of 
the imagination. Some time since a man in Chicago 
was bitten by a dog that was known to be perfectly well. 
The victim, however, brooded over the idea that sooner 
or later he would die from the effects of the wound, al- 
though there were no manifestations of a serious charac- 
ter. But his apprehensions made him anxious and rest- 
less and almost frenzied, and in a few days he brought 
upon himself fits of an alarming type. From all the 
circumstaaces it was evident that the man was in a dan- 
gerous condition, and needed some medical attention. 
Physicians were called, but he soon expired in great 
agony. From beginning to end, this man’s case, so far 
as the dog was concerned, was one entirely of imagina- 
tion. Dr. Marx, a celebrated German physician, writ- 
ing to Zhe Clinic, says that he regards hydrophobia as 
a morbid affection, induced by fear, and in support of 


his opinion, cites many interesting cases. Dr. Luke, in. 


his work on the “ Intluence of the Mind upon the Body” 
supports the hypothesis that hydrophobic symptoms are 
often developed without previous inoculation, and he 
relates a notable instance of a physician of Lyons, 
who, having assisted in the dissection of several victims 
of the disorder, imagined that he himself had become 
inoculated. On attempting to drink he was seized with 
spasms of the pharynx, and in this condition roamed 
about the streets for three days. At length his friends 
succeeded in convincing him of the groundlessness of 
his apprehensions and he at once recovered. 

No dog will bite unless he is provoked, or is disturbed 
in his guard over his master’s property. A mad dog 
seeks to avoid the highway, will never go out of his course 
to bite, but will finally, if let alone, drop dead without 
doing the least injury to any one. 

Lastly, the disease is not, as is generally supposed, 
incurable. There are many persons who have had 
Hydrophobia, and have recovered from it. Dr. Pancoast 
recommends the use of acid nitrate of mercury as a 
prophylactic treatment for the bite of a rabid animal, 
and Dr. Buisson, a distinguished French physician, says 
he never knew a case to fail of recovery where the pa- 
tient was repeatedly placed in steam baths varying in 
heat from 57 to 63 degrees centigrade.—Zixchange. 





THE NEWS. 


Mr. Richardson has at length yielded to the public 
pressure for his resignation, and Gen. Bristow, of Ken- 
tucky, has been nominated and confirmed Secretary of 
the Treasury in his place. The new appointment is 
favorably commented upon by the press. 

The friends of Judge Doolittle of Utica have been 
shocked by the telegraphic announcement of his death, 
which occurred by falling overboard from the Steamer 
Abyssinia the day after leaving New York for Europe, 
on the 21st of May. No details of the accident 
are given. 

Henry Rochefort arrived in New York on the 30th of 
May, on his way from San Francisco to Europe. De- 
tails of his escape from New Caledonia are not given. 
He declined public honors in New York, and proceeds 
at once to Geneva, where he will await the progress of 
events in France while trying to influence public opinion 
through the press. Several notable officials of the 
Commune escaped with him. 

Notwithstanding their defeat at Bilbao, the Carlists 
continue active offensive operations in the north of 
Spain, and give the Serrano government much trouble. 
Rumors as to the settlement of the form of government 
in Spain are various and conflicting. President Ser- 
rano is understood to favor giving the throne to the 
Prince of Asturias with a regency by himself during the 
prince’s minority. Rumors that the Hohenzollern 
candidature is to be revived are denied authenticity. 

The United States’ expedition for the observation of 
the transit of Venus which takes place on the 8th of 
next December is about to start. The delicate instru- 
ments which have been expressly prepared for the pur- 
pose, were placed on a Government war steamer to be 
taken to New York, fears being entertained that if 
shipped by railroad they might receive injury from 
sudden jars. By a strange fatality the steamer, soon 
after leaving the Navy-Yard came into violent collision 
with an excursion steamboat which was much damaged 
by the shock. No lives were lost, and the Government 
steamer proceeded on her way ; but it is feared at the 
Observatory that the instruments may have received 
injury. " 

The derangement of business in the New York State 
Treasury caused by the insanity of Treasurer Raines 
has been remedied by Gov. Dix’s removal of the 
Treasurer and the appointment of Mr. Lansing of 
Albany in his place. No cause, except his insanity, 





existed for the removal of the Treasurer, who has been 
considered an unusually upright officer. The prostration 
of his mind was brought on by his anxiety concerning 
his associates who have proved untrustworthy. As the 
Governor can not remove an officer except for crime or 
neglect of duty, and no deputy could perform the duties 
of Treasurer, the business in the office came to a stand- 
still. But to avoid an extra session of the Legislature 
Gov. Dix has taken the responsibility of removing Mr. 
Raines for nominal neglect of duty, while it is under- 
stood that no blame attaches to him and he is to be re- 
instated when he recovers. Dr. Gray of Utica has 
informed the Governor that this will not take place for 
some time even under the most favorable circumstances. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHICKEN 
DURING INCUBATION. 





As Easter has already come and passed, there are but 
few who have celebrated the ancient custom of coloring 
boiled eggs who have considered the fact, that each egg 
has all the parts of an animal body concealed in it, and 
requires nothing but heat to unfold and quicken life. 

That the same change takes place in each egg, at pre- 
cisely the same time when placed under a hen together 
for incubation, no one need to doubt, as facts that will 
soon appear, taken from the best authority, will convince 
the most skeptical. 

Any change in the position of the ovule during this 
process does not in the least disturb the formation of 
the chick, and it is also curious to know that the chicken, 


when hatched, will weigh more than the egg did when 
placed under the hen. 

The study of the formation of the chick within the 
egg during the twenty-one days of incubation, is truly 
interesting : 

“The hen has scarcely sat on the egg twelve hours 
when we begin already to discover in it some linea- 
ments of the head and body of the chicken which 
is to be born. The heart appears to beat at the 
end of the day; it has-at that time the form of a 
horse-shoe, but noblood is yet seen. At the end 
of 48 hours two vesicles of blood can be distin- 
guished, the pulsation of which is very visible. 
One is the left ventricle, the other the root of the 
great artery. At the fiftieth hour one auricle of 
the heart appears, and resembles a lace or noose 
folded upon itself. The beating of the heart is 
first observed in the auricle, and afterward in the 
ventricle. At the end of seventy hours they dis- 
tinguish wings, and on thé head two bubbles for 
the brain; one for the bill, and two others for the 
fore-part and hind-part of the head. Toward the 
end of the fourth day, the two auricles, already visi- 
ble, draw nearer to the heart than they did before. 
The auricle which appears first seems to have two 
horns, but is afterwards found to be two auricles. 
The liver appears toward the fifth day. Atthe end 
of 131 hours the first voluntary motion is observed. 
At the end of 138 hours the lungs and stomach be- 
come visible, and at the end of 142, the intestines, 
theloins, and the upper jaw. Atthe 144th hour, two 
ventricles are seen, and two drops of blood, in- 
stead of the single drop, which was seen before. 
The seventh day, the brain, which was slimy, be- 
gins to have some consistence. At the 1goth hour 
of incubation, the bill opens, and the flesh appears 
in the breast. At the 194th the breast bone is 
seen. At the 21oth the ribs come out of the back, 
the bill is very visible, as well as the gall-bladder. 
The bill becomes green at the end of 236 hours ; 
and if the chick is taken out of its covering it evi- 
dently moves itself. The feathers begin to shoot 
out toward the 240th hour, ard the skull becomes 
gristly. At the 264th the eyes appear. At the 288th 
the ribs are perfect. At the 331st the spleen draws 
near the stomach, and the lungs to the chest. At 
the end of 355 hours the bill frequently opens and 
shuts ; and at the end of 451 hours, or the eighteenth 
day, the first cry of the chick is already heard. It 
afterwards géts more strength, and grows ©ontinual- 
ly, till at last it sets itself at liberty by opering the 
prison in which it was shut up.”—F yom the Poultry 
Bulletin. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {[T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hana-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,” the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00, 





STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail >ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 








